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Ower the ars! 


(Price Picture News.) 


RS. AUBREY HUTCHINSON OF MANHASSET, Long Island, Takes the Jump in Gallant Style on Grey Bird in an Adult Event at the Children’s 
Competition Horse Show at Greenwich, Conn., in Which Society Leaders From All Parts of the Metropolitan Area Participated. 
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EVENTS OF THREE CITIES 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
; REFLECTIONS. 
Society Buds of the Quaker City Mirrored in the Pool at the Annual 
Flower Mart, in Which They Served as Aids. 











(Times Wide World Photos.) 
EXPERTS IN TENNIS TILTS. 
American and Japanese Players in the First Match of Davis Cup Play 
at the Chevy Chase Country Club, Washington, D. C. John Hennessey 
of American Team Is at Right, Playing Against Tamio Abe, Japanese 
tar. 






































(Times Wide World Photos.) 
THE “FIRST LADY” WITNESSES 
DAVIS CUP PLAY. 
Mrs. Hoover, With the Japanese Ambas- 
sador and His Family, in Their Box at the 
Opening Matches Between Teams of the 
United States and Japan. 





AT LEFT ~ 
WITH THE NATION’S BEST 
JUVENILE SPELLERS. 
President Hoover Receives Contestants in 
the Fifth Annual Spelling Bee Held 
Recently in Washington. Left to Right 
in Centre, Standing: Teru Hayashi, Third 
Prize, $250; Virginia Hogan, First Prize, 
$1,000; the President; and Viola Stribac, 
Second Prize, $500. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Mid-Week Pictorial 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has en- 
abled more than 50,000 people to correct their 
mistakes in English. Only 15 minutes a day 
required to improve your speech and writing 


RACTICALLY all the many formulas 

for success can be summed up in 
| this simple principle: You must be 
able to make other persons do what you 
) wish. How can you successfully command 
| ethers to do what you wish, how can 
you move others by inspiration, how can 
you persuade and convince—whén your 
vocabulary is sadly limited and you can 
speak neither fluently nor correctly? In 
every field of endeavor, the outstanding 
men are those who speak and write with 
clarity and force. They may be known 
as “silent men,” but when they must 
ialk they can do so! Their words then 
bite like chisels into the brains of other 
people, and their will 1s carried out! 


Why Most Persons Make 
, Mistakes 


What is the reason so many persons 
are @eficient in the use of English, and 
find their careers stunted in consequence? 
Why is i%some can not spell correctly, 
and others can not punctuate? Why do 
so many persons find themselves at a loss 
for, words to express their meaning ade- 
quately? The reason for the deficiency 
is clear. Sherwin Cody discovered it in 
scientific tests, which he personally gave 
to tens Of thousands of persons. Most 
person’ do not write and speak good English 
simply because they never formed the habit 
of doing so. 


What Sherwin Cody Has Done 


The formation of any habit comes only 
from constant practice. Shakespeare, you 
may be sure, never studied rules. No 
| one who writes and speaks correctly 
thinks of rules when he is doing so. For 
years it has been a crying disgrace! Here 
is our mother-tongue, a language that 
has built up our civilization, and. without 

















which we should still be mutterimg sav- 
ages! Yet our schools, by wrong methods, 
; have made it a study to be avoided—the 


hardest of tasks instead of the most fas- 
cinating of games! 

In that point lies the real difference 
between Sherwin Cody and the schools! 
ye Here is an illustration: Some years ago 

a Mr. Cody was invited by William Wirt, 
author of the famous Gary System of 
Education, to teach English to all upper 

, grade pupils in Gary, Indiana. By means 
of unique practice exercises Mr. Cody se- 
cured more improvement in these pupils 
in five weeks than previously had been 
obtained by similar pupils in two years 
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Suppose you could hear 

Mr. ody correct your 

mistakes in English every 3 
time you make them? In g 
a short time you would Qo 
acquire the habit of us- Sy a 
ing the correct form and “ak fie: 
the right word in speak- oA 
ing and writing. 






under old methods. ‘There was no guess- 
work about these results. They were 
proved by scientific comparisons. Amaz- 
ing as this improvement was, more in- 
teresting still was the fact that the children 
were “wild” about the study. It was like 
playing a game! 


100% Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new method is 
habit-forming. Any one can learn to write and 
speak fluently by constantly. using the correct 
forms. But how is one to know in each case what 
is correct? Mr. Cody solves this problem in a 
simple, unique, sensible way. 

Suppose he himself were standing forever at 
vour elbow. Every time you mispronounced or 
misspelled a word, every time you violated correct 
grammatical usage, every time you used the wrong 
word to express what you meant, suppose you 
could hear him whisper: “That is wrong, it should 
be thus and,so.” In a short time you habitually 
would use the correct form and the right words in 
speaking and writing. 

If you continued to make the same mistakes over 
and over again, each time patiently he would tell 
you what was right. He would be, as it were, an 
everlasting mentor beside you—a mentor who 
would not laugh at you, but who would, on the 
contrary, support and help you. The 100% Self- 
Correcting Device does precisely this thing. It is 
Mr. Cody’s silent voice behind you, ready to speak 
out whenever you commit an error. It finds your 
mistakes and concentrates on them. You do not 
need to learn anything you already know. There 
are no rules to memorize. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Nor is there very much to learn. In Mr. Cody’s 
years of experimenting he discovered some highly 
astonishing facts about English. 

For instance, statistics show that a list of sixty- 
nine words (with their repetitions) make up more 
than half of all our speech and letter writing. 
Obviously, if one could learn to spell, use and pro- 
nounce these words correctly, one would go far to- 
toward eliminating incorrect spelling and _pro- 
nunciation. 

Similarly, Mr. Cody proved that there were no 
more than one dozen fundamental principles of 
punctuation. If we mastered these principles, 
there would be no bugbear of punctuation to 
handicap us in our writing. 





ow to Speak and Write 





4a Masterly English 




















SHERWIN CODY 


Finally, he discovered that: twenty-five typical 
errors in grammar constitute nine-tenths of our every- 
day mistakes. When one has learned to avoid these 
twenty-five pitfalls, how readily one can attain 
that facility of speech which denotes the person of 
breeding and education! 

When the study of English is made so simple it 
becomes clear that progress can be made in a very 
short time. No more than fifteen minutes a day are 
required. Fifteen minutes, not of study, but of fas- 
cinating practice! Mr. Cody’s students do their 
work in any spare moment they can snatch. They 
do it riding to work or at home. They take fifteen 
minutes from the time usually spent, in profitless 
reading or amusement. The results really are 
phenomenal. 


F RE E Book on ENGLISH 


It is impossible, in this review, to give more than 
a suggestion of the range of subjects covered by Mr. 
Cody’s new method and of what his practice ex- 
ercises consist. But those who are interested can 
find a detailed description in a fascinating little 
book called “How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English.” This is published by the Sherwin Cody 
School of English, in Rochester. It can be had by 
any one, free, upon request. There is no obligation 
involved in writing for it. The book is more than 
a prospectus. Unquestionably :it tells the most 
interesting story about education in English that 
ever has been written. If you are efficient in 
I:nglish it will give you greater contidence; if you 
are deficient you surely want to know it. 

If you are interested in hearing more in detail 
of what Sherwin Cody can do for you, send for the 
book ‘‘How to Speak and Write Masterly English.” 
Merely mail the coupon, a letter, or a post card. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 746 
Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
746 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new free book, ‘How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 


Name. 


Address bss 
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PERSONALITIES IN NEWS OF THE WEEK 








(Times Wide World Photos.) 

PRESIDENT AND AUTOMOBILE KING. 
Henry Ford, Detroit Manufacturer, at the White House With 
President Hoover, on Whom He Called to Pay His Respects. 













(Times Wide World Photos.) 

A YOUTHFUL MEMBER. 
Secretary of Labor Davis Holding 
Little Carol Phillips in His Arms at 
the Gathering of the Men and Women 
of the Loyal Order of the Moose at 
the Home of the Order in Philadelphia. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
FRIENDLY 
ENEMIES. 
The Crew of 
the Green Flash, 
Planning a Trip 
to Rome, Greet 
Cordially Their 
French Rivals 
Who Propose 
to Fly to Paris 
and Who Are 
Now at Old 
Orchard Beach, 
Me., Waiting 
Favorable 
Weather for 
the Hop-Off. 
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(Associated Presse Photo.) 
BEAUTY AND THE IRON HORSE. 
Kay Francis, Screen Star, Christening 
the Santa Fé’s Fastest Train, the 
Chief, Before the Train Started on Its 


New Schedule That Saves 
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Several 


Hours Between Los Angeles and 


Chicago. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 


: FOLLOWING THE TRAIL OF THE “LONE EAGLE.” 
Peruvian Fliers, Lieutenant Carlos Zegarra and Captain Carlos de Pinillos, Who 
Plan to Fly Their Bellanca Monoplane From Roosevelt Field to Peru by the Same 
Route Traversed by Colonel Lindbergh. 


From Blacksmith to Head 
Of Great Railroad System 





O ADVANCE FROM 
the position of a 
blacksmith to the 
headship of a _ two-billion- 
dollar system will be ad- 
mitted even by the most 
cynical to be a proof of the 
possession of sterling quali- 
ties. Such a jump has been 
made by John J. Bernet, 
President of the Erie Rail- 
road, who on June 1 became 
the ranking head of the 
great system of railroads 
assembled by O. P. and M. 
J. Van Sweringen, the wiz- 
ards of the railroad world. 
Mr. Bernet began his railroad career 
as a telegraph operator, after trying and 
abandoning the trade of his father, a 
blacksmith, who came to this country 
from Switzerland. After six years as 
operator he was a train dispatcher for 
six more years. He was then successively 
trainmaster, assistant superintendent and, 
after further promotions, vice president 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
His success as a railroad man is largely 


due to this personal experience in each 
grade of the service. As a result he has 


always based his policy on the prompt 





(Blank-Stoller, Inc.) 
JOHN J. BERNET, 
Manager of the Van 
Sweringen $2,000,- 
000,000 System of 
Railroads. 


movements of trains and the 
employment of large locomo- 
tives to move much freight 
quickly. These policies built 
up the Nickel Plate when the 
Van Sweringens acquired 
his services for that prop- 
erty and later on the Erie, 
and the swift rise of the Van 
Sweringens in the railroad 
world can be largely attrib- 
uted to Mr. Bernet’s energy 
and acumen. 

It was freely stated at the 
time that Mr. Bernet left 
the Michigan Southern that 
he had made a mistake. But 
he bought Nickel Plate stock and sub- 
sequently saw it soar to many times the 
purchase price and at the same time pay 
handsome dividends. 

He followed the same process with the 
Erie. When he became head of the Erie 
he put his fortune into Erie stock. He 
explained these transactions by saying 
that “Any company that’s good enough to 
work for is good enough for my money.” 

Mr. Bernet has advised the Van Swer- 
ingens on their acquisitions, in addition 
to operating their railroads economically. 
His vision is remarkable. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Plucky Victor and Game Loser 


AUREEN OLCOTT, RIGHT, WITH THE TROPHY That She Won When She Captured the Women’s Metropolitan Golf Championship, Shaking 
Hands With Helen Hicks, Who Gave Her a Hard Fight in the Final. 
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A Study in Light and Shade 
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(Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co.) 


MPRESSIVE IN ITS EMPHASIS on Contrasts Is This Picture, ““Dwarfed,” by Roger P. Leavitt, Which Had Already Won the International 
Eastman Medal and This Year Took the First Medal in the Landscape and Marine Class in the Rochester Salon of Photographic Art at the 
Memorial Gallery in That City. 
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NOW IT IS “WE, US & CO.” 
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(Associated Press Photo.) 


LINDY AT THE WHEEL. 


Miss Anne Morrow Entering Car From the Home of a Friend 


of the Betrothed Couple. 
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Spencer Morrow are now on their honeymoon. 

So quietly that a large delegation of reporters out- 
side the home did not suspect what was going on, Colonel 
Lindbergh and Miss Morrow were married Monday, May 27, 
at 4 o’clock, in the drawing room of Ambassador Dwight 
W. Morrow in Englewood, N. J. . 

Two hours later the news of the wedding was given out 
in a terse typewritten announcement. Meanwhile Colonel 
and Mrs. Lindbergh were on their way with newspaper™ 
reporters and photographers left safely behind. 


CC ‘sreocer CHARLES A. LINDBERGH and Miss Anne 
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AT RIGHT— 

NO LONGER THE “LONE” EAGLE. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, Now Off on His Honeymoon, 
Following His Marriage to Miss Anne Morrow, Daughter of the 


Ambassador to Mexico. 


(© New 
York 





Times 
Studios. ) 











(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 


QUEEN OF LIND- 
BERGH’S HOME. 
The Former Miss Anne Morrow, Who 
Became the Bride of Colonel Lindbergh on 
May 27. 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 

TIED THE KNOT. 
Rev. William Adams Brown, Pro- 
fessor at the Union Theological 
Seminary, Who Officiated at the 
Marriage. 


AT LEFT— 
WHERE THE MARRIAGE TOOK 
PLACE. 

Home of Ambassador Morrow, the 
Father of the Bride, at Englewood, 

’ | on & 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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BASEBALLS, BULLETS AND THOROUGHBREDS 
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(Times Wide World Photos.) 
SINGING BULLETS. 

Reserve Officers on the 25-Yard Pistol Range During Quick-Fire 

Competition at the Rifle and Pistol Tournament of the Second 

Corps Area at Peekskill, N. Y. 


















(Times 
Wide 
World Photos.) 


SAFE! 

Christensen of New York 
University Scoring on 
His Homer in the Fourth 
Inning of the Game With 
Manhattan College Just 



























Before the Ball Plunked 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
Into Burns’s Glove. 


A GOOD JUMP BUT HOPELESS. 
Bergen of New York University Put Out at Home by Burns of Man- 
hattan College. 




















(Times Wide World Photos.) 
A SPEED KING. 
Petee-Wrack, the Winner of the Metropolitan Handicap at Bel- 
mont Park With O’Donnell Up. 


AT RIGHT— 

EUROPE AND ASIA SHAKE HANDS. 
The Duke of Gloucester Greets the Members of the All-Kanto 
Rugby Team Before Their Match With the Team From H. M. S&S. 


Suffolk at a Stadium in Tokio, Japan. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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CAMERA SNAPS AT HOME AND ABROAD 









































(Associated Press Photo.) 
SCANNING THE TARGET. 
Major Gen. Andrew Hero Jr., Chief of Coast Artillery, Watching 
Practice With the 155-mm. Guns at Fort Story, Near Cape 
Henry, Va. 
























(Associated 
Press Photo.) 


ROCKEFELLER 

KIN FROM OVER 
THE SEA. 

Max Oser, Swiss Riding 

Instructor, and His Wife, 

the Former Mathilde Mc- 

Cormick, Granddaughter 


(Associated Press Photo.) of John D. Rockefeller, 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth and Their Daughter, Princess Marie Child Visit M 
Jose, Watching Contests at the Brussels Hippodrome Course During a uidren to Visit Mrs. 
Recent Meet. Oser’s Mother in Chicago. 
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(Associated Press Photo.) 
HONORING THE WIZARD. 
Combined Home and Postoffice at Menlo Park, N. J., Where 
James F. Shepard, Postmaster, Standing on the Steps, Will Be 
the First Postal Official in the United States to Sell the New 
Edison Stamp, Which Is Issued to Commemorate the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Invention of the Incandescent Lamp. 
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aw @ ; . AT LEFT— 
* ~ THE MODEL AIRPORT. 
' Every Detail of the Illumination of an Airport, From the Elab- 
' orate Floodlighting System to the Illuminated Wind-Sock on the 
: Top of the Hangar, Is Shown at the Westinghouse Display in the 








Grand Central Palace, New York. 
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New York and New Yorkers 
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(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 
LIKE HOUNDS 
SLIPPED FROM 
THE LEASH. 





Seventy-five 
Entrants in the 
Second Annual 

City Club Fifteen- 
Mile Marathon 
Getting Away to a 
Good Start in the 
National Capital. 
Arthur Garvin of 
the New York 
Millrose A. C. Was 


the Winner. 








(Times Wide World Photos.) 
CHILDREN WITH A PROUD HERITAGE. 
Offspring of the Honor Legion of the New York Police Department Enjoy- 2) 
ing a May Day Party in Central Park as Guests of Edwin Weisl, Whom the 
Little Ones Are Cheering. 








Wreath on the Waters of the East River in Memory of the Service Men 


Who Perished at Sea. 





(Times Wide World Photos 
TRIBUTE TO THOSE WHO “WENT DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS.” 
Lexington Post of the American Legion, New York City, Floating a 
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(Times Wide World Phatos.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
; ; ‘ IN HONOR OF HEROES. CHEERING ON THE TEAM. 
Memorial Services in Central Park, New York, With the Sixteenth Infantry Firing Classes at the Reunion of New York University Alumni Rooting for Their Nine in 


a Salute. 


the Game With Manhattan College. 
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THE FLIGHT THAT FAILED 














VOYAGER THAT MET 
DISASTER. 











THE GRAF ZEPPELIN. 
Giant Airship Visited by a Curious Throng as It Lay in the 
Hangar at Cuers, France, for Repairs After It Had to Descend. Soil. 


A 





(Times Wide World Photos.) 

AFTER A PERILOUS FLIGHT. 

Huge German Aircraft Comfort- 

ably Berthed at Cuers, France, 

Proved a Mecca of Attraction for 

the People of the Town and 
Vicinity. 


AT RIGHT— 
A DISAPPOINTED COM- 
MANDER. 
Dr. Hugo Eckener (Left), Com- 
mander of the Graf Zeppelin, in 
the French Aerodrome Hangar at 
Cuers, With a Compatriot, Herr 
Clodius, Secretary of the German 
Embassy at Paris. 


(Associated Press Photo.) 


Monster German Dirigible, the 
Cracking of Whose Motors Forced 
It to Seek Hospitality on French 


















































(Associated Press Photo.) 
RUSHING REPAIRS ON THE WOUNDED BIRD. 


Workmen Replacing the Motors on the Graf Zeppelin in 
the French Hangar at Cuers, Where the Dirigible Was 
Forced Down. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENCE 








LUMBER FROM CORNSTALKS. 
New Process for Creating a Substitute for 
Building Lumber by Use of Waste Materi- 
als. The Formula Is Secret. Chemical Sprays 
and Immense Pressure Effect the Result. 


AT LEFT (Times Wide World Photos.) 
WELDING DISPLACES RIVETING. 
Building in Los Angeles, Cal., Where an An- 
nex Was Added Without the Rat-Tat-Tat of 
Hammers. 








has discovered a process of utilizing waste ma- 
terial in the creation of a lumber substitute, 
which, if it will do what is claimed for it, is bound to 
have a marked influence on the building industry. A 


test attended by chemists and scientists was recently 
held at the North River Laboratory of the inventor. 

The product is claimed to be cheaper than lumber 
and more fireproof, more waterproof and equal in 
tensile strength. The inventor showed samples covered 
with mahogany veneer which can be marketed, it is 
said, for from 5 to 8 cents a square foot. 

The materials used in the test were cornstalks, excel- 
Bior, wood chips and crushed sugar cane. The waste 
was placed in a revolving drum and sprayed for ten 
minutes with a chemical driven in under air pressure. 


A GERMAN INVENTOR, Adolph Hawerlender, 





When it was removed it was still dry, though saturated 
with the chemical substance. 

Then under heat the waste was placed in a press and 
subjected for five minutes to a pressure of 450 pounds 
to the square inch. On being removed the resultant 
board had a smooth surface similar to imitation marble. 
When veneers are desired the veneer is placed on either 
side of the material before it is put in the press. 

The boards were sawed and nails were driven in 
them without any signs of their splitting. A board 
eighteen by eighteen inches and one-half inch thick was 
made from four pounds of wood chips. To vary the 
type of finish, layers of paper were put on either side 
of the raw material. Five blotters, treated and pressed, 
resulted in a slab-like stone. For building purposes 
thicker boards are made by joining several thicknesses 
together. 















(Times Wide World Photos.) 
WINS OUT IN RADIO TEST. 

John Betts of San Francisco, 18, the Only One Out 

of 312 Entrants Who Succeeded in Passing the Radio 

Examination at the San Diego Naval Training Station. 
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(Quaker Photo Service.) 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 





PRESERVED FOR POSTERITY. 
Latest 1929 Model Radio Receiver Placed in Copper Box and Sealed in the Date 
Stone of the New Atwater Kent Radio Factory in Philadelphia. 


AN AERIAL SAILBOAT. 


First Glider to Be Propelled by a Sail, the Invention 


at Old Orchard Beach, Me., 


of Jean Domenjoz of France, 
Where It Will Be Subjected to Test. 
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ART: SILHOUETTES AND SILK 
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CUT OUT OF BLACK PAPER! 
Between These Filmy Outlines Signor Mochi 
Pastes Silks of Different Colors to Make the 

Mosaic. 


ette has come about from the work of Ugo Mochi, 
an Italian artist of distinctiton, who is now in the 
United States. 

Signor Mochi specializes in what he describes as 
illuminated mosaics. These very charming and delicate 
creations are based upon the ordinary silhouette, cut 
out of black paper. But the method which Mochi invent- 
ed in Italy some ten years ago brings remarkable. effects 
of color and light to supplement the fundamental 
process. 


: NEW DEVELOPMENT in the art of the silhou- 








UGO MOCHI 
WORKING 
ON A 
SILHOUETTE. 





V 

















His latest work, completed since his arrival in Amer- 
ica fourteen months ago, is to be seen in the new dining 
room of the Hotel St. Regis, New York. It is a Japanese 
landscape under glass—a delightful scene dominated by 
three peacocks, 

The method used is as follows: The artist begins with 
black paper—a special kind of about the strength of 
parchment, which is especially made for him in Milan. 
Out of this paper he cuts the outlines of the figures to 
be shown in the finished mosaic, as well as certain finer 
lines which are to appear within the figures. The 
delicacy with which these lines have to be shaped de- 
mands extraordinary care and precision. 

The next step is to fill in the outlines, which is done 
with different colored silks. These silks are pasted to 
the black outlines, as many as fifty colors sometimes 


UGO MOCHI SHAPING A 
SILHOUETTE. 
being used. The finished mosaic is placed between two 
pieces of glass and lighted from behind. 


In the St. Regis panel (which it is said has been 
insured for $100,000) are no less than 70,000 pieces of 
silk of various colors. 


These illuminated mosaics have attracted wide and 
favorable attention in Europe. Following Mochi’s exhi- 
bition in London he executed commissions for Queen 
Mary, the Prince of Wales and ex-King Manoel of 
Portugal; and one of his most notable mosaics is in 
Claridge’s Hotel. which is much frequented by Amer- 
icans. The panel which he did for Queen Mary has for 
its dominating motif an olive tree. 








STUDIES 
OF A 
GIRAFFE 
IN SIL- 
HOU- 
ETTE. 



























THE EVO- 
LUTION 
OF THE 

TWO- 

WHEELED 

CARRIAGE. 
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A Week in the Air 


the earth, absolutely severed from good old 
terra firma, floating in immensity, cradled in 
the ether? 

Only two men in the world at the present writing 
can answer that question from personal experience. 
They are Reginald L. Robbins and James Kelly, who 
recently, at Fort Worth, Texas, broke the world’s rec- 
ord for endurance flights by remaining aloft continu- 
ously for 172 hours 32 minutes and 2 seconds, thus 
surpassing by 21 hours 51 min- 
utes and 10 seconds the former 
world record set by the army plane 
Question Mark in its refueled 
duration flight. 

Both fliers declared they would 
have stayed up a week longer had 
the propeller been in shape. Kelly 
believes the propeller was dam- 
aged when he threw the buckle on 
the safety belt with which he held 
himself to the tiny catwalk under 
the machine’s engine. This hap- 
pened in the early period of the 
flight, but had no effect on the 
plane until five days later, when 
vibration of the motor was no- 
ticed. This was caused by the 
wabbling of the wooden propeller. 
During a hard rain, water seeped 
into the split in the propeller and 
threw the blade off balance. 

Though the vibration increased 
steadily, the aeronauts determined 
at any cost to stay in the air until 
they had smashed the preceding 
record. They did this, and then 
their ambition was further spurred 
by the offer of the presidents of 
six large commercial aviation 
transportation companies to pay them $100 for every 
hour they maintained their flight after the record was 
broken. 

They admit that they were worried about the vibra- 
tion, but they stuck to their jobs—like the dauntless air 
mariners they are. 

“Jim was at control at about 2 A. M. on Sunday, the 
last day of the flight,’ said Robbins, “and I had been 
asleep for about two hours. When I awoke he called my 
attention to the fact that the vibration was so bad it 
was hardly likely we could stay up more than a few 
hours at the most. 

“But I told Jim to let me fly her a while and forget 
about the motor’s sound. Then Kelly went to sleep and 
I kept her going, hugging Meacham Field the rest of 
the night. 

“In a position where we might have had to bring the 
plane down at most any moment, I had to stick right 
over the field, because I had been notified by the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association before starting that the 
record would not count if we did not land at the field 
from which the endurance flight was started. 

“With daylight again, Sunday morning, Kelly and I 
decided to see if we couldn’t make the old bus keep 
going until we had been in the air for a week—which 
was 11:33 A. M. that day. But Jim and I kept thinking 
of the thousands we knew would want to see us land, 
and we figured the crowd would be at its peak around 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. So we set that time for our 
landing.”’ 


Hi DOES IT FEEL to be, for seven days, off 


HERE WAS a moment during the flight when death 

came so near to Kelly that it missed him only by the 
fraction of an inch. He was suspended on a precarious 
perch under the motor of the plane, greasing the rocker 
arms of the valves, when a buckle on his belt nicked the 
propeller. Had the blade struck him even a slight glanc- 
ing blow he probably would have been cut to pieces by 
two sharp knives moving 1,300 revolutions a minute. In 
any case, he would have been thrown to the ground, 
several thousand feet below. 

Experts who examined the propeller said that it was 
undoubtedly split by contact with the belt buckle. The 
fliers previously had believed that the propeller had 
been damaged in the rainstorm they had encountered 
earlier. 


Examination of the plane showed that the motor was 


By J. W. Duffield 


still in good condition and could probably have run many 
more hours. The second-hand Whirlwind engine which 
Robbins picked up after another flier had discarded it 
never missed a beat in all the hours in the air. 

The fliers rode not only to fame but to considerable 
fortune on their venture. A fund raised by the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce had passed the $12,000 
mark at the end of the flight and was rapidly mounting 
as a number of West Texas communities suddenly took 
an interest in it and made contributions. Presidents of 





forced to a sudden landing. They traveled a total of 
about 10,000 miles, about three times the distance 
covered by Lindbergh in his Paris flight. 

Captain W. T. Ponder, World War veteran, who flew 
for France before the Unitéd States entered the war, 
piloted the refueling plane. 


‘THE SHIP was equipped with a cat-walk which sur- 
rounded the motor. A second unusual feature in- 
stalled by Robbins was a dual control situated back of 
the gasoline tank, which occupied 
the space in the cabin formerly 
designed for passengers. The dual 
control was operated by Robbins, 
while Kelly handled the refueling 
hose when the plane’s supply was 
being replenished. 

The ship took off with 250 gal- 
lons of gasoline and added 100 
gallons every twenty-four hours of 
the flight. 

Robbins has had six years’ ex- 
perience in flying, but Kelly came 
off the range only a year and a 
half ago and took a course in fly- 
ing that ended technically in April. 









2 Seconds. 


AT LEFT— 


companies made up an additional fund of more than 
$2,000. In addition to these gifts the fliers already 
have opportunities to make many thousands of dollars 
with newspaper and magazine articles and in vaudeville 
tours. All this is exclusive of any bonuses they may 
receive from the makers of their equipment. 

The last duration-in-air record to fall before the 
Fort Worth, the plane in which Robbins and Kelly 
performed their epochal feat, was that of 150 hours 
and 40 minutes made by the army’s endurance flight 
plane Question Mark, flying over Los Angeles last 
January. Before that the record for heavier than air 
planes had been established at 65 hours and 25 minutes 
in 1928 by two German fliers, Wilhelm Zimmerman 
and Johann Risticz. 


6 Uns RECORDS of dirigibles for duration flights had 

been much longer, but even they were exceeded by 
the Question Mark and the Fort Worth. The Graf 
Zepplin’s time in the air on its last trip from Germany 
to Lakehurst was 111 hours and 46 minutes. 

The world record, however, for dirigibles was made 
by the Dixmude, which remained in the air 118 hours 
and 41 minutes during a test flight over Southern 
Europe and Northern Africa, two months before it was 
lost at sea. 

Former time records were held by the British R-34 
which occupied 108 hours in the first flight ever made 
by a dirigible over the Atlantic. 

The German-built ZR-3, turned over to this country 
by the terms of the Treaty of Versailles and now known 
as the Los Angeles, remained in the air 81 hours when 
it flew from Friedrichshafen to Lakehurst, a distance 
of 5,060 miles in October, 1924. 

The rebuilt, single-motored Ryan brougham mono- 
plane Fort Worth, piloted by Robbins and Kelly, took 
to the air at 11:33 on the morning of May 19 with a 
motor that had been previously used for 500 hours of 
flight. The Fort Worth was virtually of the same 
model as that used by Colonel Lindbergh in his flight 
from New York to Paris. The ship had been entirely 
rebuilt, but Robbins had obisected to having the motor 
rebuilt. He said that he could “coax it better” if it 
were not changed. 

The fliers maintained an average rate of sixty miles 
an hour, keeping the plane near the landing field so 
that their records would be protected if they were 


THE CRAFT THAT MADE AIR HISTORY. 
Airplane Fort Worth, in Which Robbins and Kelly 
Smashed the Record for Sustained Flight, Remaining 
Aloft Continuously for 172 Hours 32 Minutes and 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


LEAPED TO FAME. 
Reginald L. Robbins, Left, and James Kelly, Pilots of the 
Single-Motored Monoplane Fort Worth, in Which They 
Broke the Air Endurance Record. 


For some time before that, how- 
ever, his skill had given him a job 
with the Texas Air Transport Cor- 
poration. 

Tumultuous scenes attended the 
finish of the great flight. A crowd 
estimated at 40,000 had been kept 
in front of a roped-off area of 
about a half a mile for some two 
hours before the landing, but when 
the plane touched the earth and 
started to taxi to the space where 
the spectators were waiting, the 
100 policemen who had been 
keeping them back were helpless. 

The great crowd swarmed on the field sweeping the 
police with it. Realizing their helplessness the police- 
men rushed to the plane, formed a human chain around 
it, and by sheer strength held the excited thousands 
at bay until the fliers’ wives, the cameramen and the 
reporters could reach the aviators. 

With the police pushing back at the mass of 
humanity, photographers marked off a space at the side 
of the plane. Robbins and Kelly and their wives were 
ushered into it, and moving-picture cameras began 
whirring and newspaper photographers clicked away. 

“I knew you could do it, daddy, and when I get big 
Pll beat anybody who tries to beat you,” shouted 
Jack, the 6-year-old son of Robbins as his mother held 
him out in her arms and his father, stepping from the 
plane, embraced him. 


(International. ) 


HEN THE PROBLEM of taking the now famous 

monoplane to a hangar and escorting the aviators to 
waiting automobiles presented itself. Finally the crowd 
regained its sense of reason and moved back of its own 
accord—a pathway for the fliers and their plane being 
quickly formed. 

As women wept, men shouted their congratulations 
and relatives of the record-breakers kissed them. The 
automobile trip of the fliers from Meacham Field was 
one of triumph, at least 75,000 people lining the high- 
way from the airport to the club building, where they 
rested. For the entire eight miles flowers were thrown 
at the two automobiles in which they rode. 

Robbins, in the first car, in the van of which three 
motorcycle officers cleared a path with sirens wide 
open, and Kelly, in the second, waved and smiled at 
the admiring thousands as they sped by. 

Kelly seemed wobbly when he first entered the 
automobile, and declared this was caused by what he 
termed “air legs.” He said he could still hear the 
drone of the monoplane’s motor, but that this did not 
affect his hearing. 

“Honey, I’m glad they didn’t send those parachutes 
we asked for last Monday,” he said to his wife as they 
seated themsélves. 

“Why?” Mrs. Kelly asked. 

“Because I was pining for you, and I’d have jumper) 
down to you about Thursday,” was the reply. Th? 
Kellys had been married only two weeks. ‘ 
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The Ever-Changing Metropolis 
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: OLD YIELDS TO THE NEW: This Photograph Taken at the Corner of Eighth Avenue and Forty-second Street Is Typical of New York, the 
City of Ups and Downs in the Building Line. The Buildings in the Foreground Are to Give Way in Course of Time to a New Office Building. 
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OVER THE 
TOP. 
Miss Mary Eliz- 
abeth Altemus 
of Philadelphia 
Taking Bobby 


Over the Water 


THE GALLERY A 
Over 2,000 Entries and Exhibitors From All Parts of the 
Show and County Fair Near Philadelphia. 


(Wide World.) 
HIS EXCELLENCY— 
GOVERNOR. 
Mrs. Theodore L. Baily 
of Wynnewood, Pa., With 
Her Horse, Governor, 


Watching the Show From 





a Rail Fence. 


AT RIGHT— 

A SMALL RIDER AND 
HER ENTRY. 

Nancy Redmond, Daugh- 


ter of Mrs. Geraldine p 
| wh aoe RS. gaa J ' SB oI RARE SPECIMENS OF 

Redmond of Brookville, Oy ge SER i - s A Private Showing of America’s Largest Collection of Pal 

L. IL, on Her Horse, §& ' Aa woe om te : Fay 48 . ae eee Madre, Cal. The Palomin Hor 
és pe We? Sey e sie, SS Re ete} ‘ the Arab Strain Brought to This Country by the >pania 

Blink. ih: poe Siabet er LE, «9 Met ee - BE Fae § Is Shown on Rey Del Mundo (Right), 10-year-old 7 

* hg . ee of the Sam 


- + my 3: 
( Price Studio.) By ie. ge Ar 





ial, Week Ending Iuue 8, 1929 


S AT DEVON SHOW: 





OF THE WEST. 





asece ' Be gee, May . 


ALLERY AND THE SHOW. (Wide World.) 


Parts of the United States and Canada Attended the Devon Ho 
Philadelphia. The Photograph Shows a General Scene. si 
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Wide World. 

MENS OF ANCIENT LINEAGE. : 

ection of Palomino Horses Was Held at the Beautiful Ranch Home of 

alomino Horses Are Light Buckskin in Color and Are Descended From 

y the Spaniards. Miss Evelyn Smith, Dressed as a Spanish Caballero, 

ear-old Stallion, and Also on Paloma (Left), Another Beautiful Horse 
of the Same Breed. 
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(Wide World.) 
FORM AT THE 
WATER JUMP. 
Miss Emilie S. 
Bromley of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., on 
Clotraf, Taking 

the Difficult 
Jump of Hedge, 


Bars and Water. 




















WINNER OF THE 
CUP. 
Chestnut Blossom, 
Owned by Mrs. 
Frances P. Garvan, 
Arching His Neck 
Proudly as Miss Mabel 


Garvan Leads Him 








Forward. 





AT LEFT— 
SOARING THROUGH 
THE AIR. 

With Plenty to Spare 
Toga Soared Over the 
Water Jump With Miss 
Gladys Hopkins of Straf- 
ford, Pa., Leaning Far 


Forward in the Saddle. 
(Wide World.) 
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BERLIN’S CANINE CRIME COMMISSION 










































TRAINERS 
AND THEIR 
CANINE 
CHARGES. 

























GROUPS OF 
SERVICE 
DOGS 
WAITING 
FOR 
ORDERS. 


WARNING 
A TRAMP TO BE 
ON HIS WAY. 


police practice than they do in this country, where the use 

of dogs is more or less sporadic. 

A regular training institute for the dogs of the Berlin De- 
partment is maintained at Gruenheide, where the dogs are 
given careful training before being sent to the Berlin department 
as “rookies.” 

The photographs on this page show some of the stages of 
the training which the dogs undergo under the instruction of 
policemen who are detailed because of their aptitude for this 
sort of service. 

During all their training the dogs are taught to respond to 
the orders of the trainers and one trainer is assigned to each 
dog on the theory that, since the dogs are “one-man dogs,” they 
will know and obey only one commander. Policemen assigned to 
the school are usually trained at the same time as their dogs so 
that there will be absolute cooperation between man and beast. 

The results secured by the use of canine aids is astonishing. 
Scores of criminals have been captured by their help who other- 
wise would have escaped unscathed. More than that, the lives 
of the officers themselves have frequently been saved by the 
dogs when they have been attacked by desperadoes. Courage 
and intelligence make a strong combination. 


I GERMANY, POLICE DOGS play a far larger part in 







































DEFENDING HIS MASTER FROM A MALEFAC- 
TOR’S ATTACK. 



























LEARNING TO CONQUER 
OBSTACLES. 
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BLOSSOM TIME ON THE 
TO PROSPECTIVE UPPER ENGADINE, 
TRAVELERS: SWITZERLAND. 

ID-WEEK PICTORIAL will obtain in- 

formation on questions relating to 
railway and steamship travel without 
charge to its readers. All that is neces- 
sary is that those wishing travel infor- 
mation fill out the attached coupon. 

—COU PON— 
I am interested in visiting........ 
SPUR GE GRTIOPE So ck kc hae cscs dees 
DGC GE BI iv sls eae es Oe 
SER DONO SIRO C5 6 60 3A Fe i lees tees 
(Fill out maximum figure.) A : ie , 
ed ghcthet AIAG 20 oe Le eee Por 3 bate 4 “ae ee AT LEFT— 
WA et ihis civ calcatase ace aout $e Fg. fd ig r he" pl. Oa GO: Me : po 
d Bee e i A NARCISSUS FIELD 
ADDRESS ae | 
. ABOVE MONTREUX, 

Ee be athe Wt cvorsiigcn in wie Gane hoa Ie ele Canle Wha eierl SWITZERLAND. 
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“WHAT IS TO BE DONE NOW?’—A STUDY 
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Bogged! 


"THE DRIVER IS Evidently in a Quandary and the Horses Themselves Are Looking to Their Puzzled Master to Rescue Them From Their Predicament. 


Probably He Will Have to Trudge Away in Search of Help, While the Horses Wait Patiently. 














(Cash Award $3.00.) 
Rules for Amateurs. 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL awards a cash prize of $10.06 
each week for the best amateur photograph; $5.00 as a 
second prize, and pays $3.00 for each additional photo- 
graph published. 


Amateur photographers everywhere are invited to send their 
latest and best photographs (not negatives). 


All photographs must be accompanied by postage if return is 
desired, and should be addressed to the Amateur Photographic 
Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Photographs to be considered must have been taken by the 
entrant. Amateur photographers are invited to ask questions 
about their work. 














Prize Youngsters. 


AVID EDWARDS McKIM, Kneeling, and 
John, Samuel McKim, Both Winners of Per- 
fect Baby Prizes in 1929 and 1925, Respectively. 
Sent by Mr. S. W. McKim, Seattle, Wash. 
(Cash Award $5.00.) 











The Moon’s Magic. 


DYLLIC IS THIS PICTURE of a Scene at Night on 
Silver Lake at the Town of the Same Name in the 
Hoosier State. Sent by Robert M. Smith, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. (Cash Award $3.00.) 


Sent by Milton M. Cranston, Providence, R. L. 























Nature and Art. 


MONUMENT IN THE Background, the Sever- 
ity of Whose Rectangular Lines Is Softened 
by the Graceful Branches of the Tree in Front. 
Sent by Donald E. Carey, Caledonia, Mich. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 
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OTHER AMATEURS—MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 
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MOTHER AND CHILD CON- 
TEST NOW OPEN TO 
ALL AMATEURS. 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL now 

opens its Mother and Child con- 

test to all amateur photographers. 
Contributions from professional photog- 
raphers will still be received, but will be 
judged only on their merits. 














Preference in awarding the prizes will 
be given to the informality and entertain- 
ing quality of the photographs. The prize 
awards will remain $10.00 for first prize, 
$5.00 for second prize, and $3.00 for each 
photograph accepted. 











Permission from the mother for publica- 
tion of the photograph must be given in 
writing. No copyright photographs will be 
considered. Postage for return of pictures 
not available should be enclosed. Photo- 
graphs should be addressed to Portrait 
Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL. 






























MRS. ARTHUR SAMES AND 
CHILDREN. 








Second Prize—Five 
Dollars 





MRS. HAROLD TREIBER AND SON. 


First Prize—Ten Dollars 


Won by Harper’s Studio, Lebanon, Pa. 







Won by Shellady Studio, 
Centralia, Mo. 


















AT LEFT— 
MRS. W. H. FEIRN AND 
ROBERT. 
Three Dollars Awarded to 


the Rierson Studio, Madison, 

















MRS. LOUISE S. FERNBAUGH AND CHILDREN. 


Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. L. S. Fernbaugh, 


Fargo, N. D. 

















ACEFUL FESTOONS Hanging From the Great Trees Whose Branches Extend Over the Pellucid 
Surface of a Woodland Lake. Sent by Jack I. Pullen, Houston, Texas. (Cash Award $3.00.) 
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STARS IN THE BROADWAY CONSTELLATION 
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( Mitchell.) 
EDDIE 
CANTOR 

IN 
MOURNFUL 
MOOD. 
The Star of 
*“‘Whoopee”’ 
at the New 
Amsterdam 
Theatre 
Assumes a 
Cast of 
€ountenance 

é That Is 

Unusual 


for Him. 








(White.) 





























ROSE MARIE 


in “Spring Is Here,” the Alvin Theatre. 


“GHOSTS OF THE WALDORF.” 
A Scene From the “Grand gotreet Follies” at the Booth 
Theatre, With Impersonations of Such Figures of the Past 
as Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Li Hung Chang and Lillian 
Russell. 








(Mitchell.) 
JANET BEECHER 


in “Courage,” at the Ritz Theatre. 


( White.) 
AGNES DE MILLE AND WARREN 


LEONARD 
in the Revival of ‘“‘The Black Crook’’ 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hoboken. 
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A ROLLICKING FARCE 




















A REVENGEFUL LADY, 


as Played by Grace La Rue. 





AT RIGHT— 
LILLIAN BOND, 
as She Appears in the First Act of 





“Stepping Out.” 
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CHARLES DILL AND GRACE LA RUE, 
in the Second Act of the Comedy at the Fulton Theatre. 

















JOBYNA HOWLAND, 
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WALTER CONNOLLY, GRACE LA RUE £24. | 


AND HERBERT CORTHELL 


(Left to Right) in “Stepping Out,” the New 


Farce Comedy at the Fulton Theatre. 


AT RIGHT— 
JOBYNA HOWLAND, 


as Sally Smith. one of the “Merry Wives.” 





By Mitchell Rawson 


Theatre, these evenings (and mati- 
nees twice a week, we believe), is 
to be seen a three-act comedy, entitled 
“Stepping Out,” written by Elmer Harris. 
This work is described on the program 
as “a new and modern comedy.” Its prin- 
cipal object is to be funny, and it suc- 
ceeds almost continuously. But as to 
newness, one would hardly have thought 
of that as the play’s distinctive quality. 
In fact, the warp and woof of it is largely 
very ancient stuff. Mr. Harris’s play was 
first entitled “Merry Wives.” The late 
Mr. Shakespeare of Stratford and London 
once turned out a roistering farce with a 
very similar name. In one of its scenes 
Sir John Falstaff is carried off the stage 
hidden in a basket of clothes. This classic 
exit is slightly varied in “Stepping Out” 
when two college youths who have found 
favor in the eyes of the “merry wives” 
conceal themselves in a wardrobe and are 
similarly removed from peril of green- 
eyed husbands. 

Queen Elizabeth, it is said, laughed 
most royally at the predicament of fat 
Sir John. The audiences at the Fulton 
are equally diverted by the wardrobe in- 
cident. 

Again and again we have had the story 
of two married men who decide to have 
a temporary whirl with the world, the 
flesh and the devil, and whose wives de- 
termine to be revenged upon them. 
“Stepping Out” tells the story once more. 
But it lays the scene in Hollywood 
(which is titillating to begin with) and 
carries the plot along with such gayety 
and such a wealth of really amusing 
lines that the old threadbare situations 
take on a new life. 

The production, too, is well acted and 
tastefully staged, which counts for a good 


O: THE BOARDS OF the Fulton 


deal. Among the members of the cast 
are Hale Hamilton, Herbert Corthell, 
Walter Connolly, Jobyna Howland, Grace 


La Rue, Lillian Bond and Martha 
Sleeper. 
The Hollywood husbands (Messrs. 


Corthell and Connolly) take a flier in the 
motion picture business and thus are 
brought into contact with two young 
ladies of the screen (Misses Bond and 
Sleeper). Temptation follows, then a 
mix-up in which all the property of the 
husbands, for reasons of business, is 
transferred to their wives, thus putting 
an appalling amount of power in the 
hands of these ladies when they learn of 
the high jinks that have been going on.- 
Jobyna Howland and Grace La Rue play 
the merry wives. Miss Bond and Miss 
Sleeper, as the sirens, are very convinc- 
ing indeed and disport themselves with 
an abandon which is occasionally quite 
startling, even in these days when the 
stage has cast aside so many inhibitions. 
Hale Hamilton’s réle is that of a lawyer 
to whose recommendation is due the 
transfer of property which brings such 
tribulations to the erring gentlemen. But 
in the end he straightens everything out 
by advice which results in certain inde- 


corous but entertaining proceedings. 


As a play this piece is a mechanism for 
evoking laughs which functions smoothly 
in spite of constructional weaknesses. 
The technical problem of exits and en- 
trances is handled with a naivete which, 
with less capable acting, might have 
brought disaster. The timeworn device 
of eavesdropping is employed twice; but 
after all a farce is a farce. Mr. Harris 
and the players please their audiences, 
which is exactly what they set out to do. 
Finis coronat opus! 
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“Spontaneous hilarity.” —-Times 
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The Newest Musical Comedy Smash 


FOLLOW THRU/ \ NEW MOON 


“awe Mest Cheerful of the Season's SCHWAB Brilliant Cast Robert Gus Charlotte 

Music Shows Her. Tribune MANDEL’S of 50 - Halliday sad Lansing 

Chanin 46th ST. THEATRE GENUINE Sa a 
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The Season’s Undisputed Masterpicce 






THE MUSICAL PLAY SUPREME 


























NEW AMSTERDAM 


EDDIE CANTOR “i? ““WHOOPEE”’ 


THEATRE, 42nd St., W. of B’way 
“The House Beautiful’’ 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, 
Managing Directors 

POPULAR PRICK MATS, WED. « SAT. 


1 GLORIFIED GIRLS. 458% Reserved Seuts $1.00. 
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ALVIN, 52 st 


Vusical Comedy of ‘You’? 


GLENN HUNTER 
CHARLES RUGGLES 
INEZ COURTNEY 


A. AARONS & VINTON FREEDLEY’S TWIN MUSICAL COMEDY TRIUMPHSRAAASH 
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HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
124 West 43d Street 
Kves. S:30 Mats. Thurs. & Sat 


“JOURNEY’S END” 


By R. (|. SHERRIFF 














m= SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED 


GREAT LAUGH HIT— 
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MONTH 


CROSBY CAICE presents THE BEST LAUGH IN TOWN 


i a & 
AMBASSADOR THEATRE, 49th Street, 


ttle Accident 


West of Broadway 


Evenings 4:50. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30. TH 
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RITZ THEATRE, 48 St. W. of B’way. Eves. 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


LEW CANTOR PRESENTS 





38th 
BIG 
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JANET BEECHER & seu, 




















i» “COURAGE” |v: 


WITH JUNIOR DURKIN 











The BLACK WATCH 


WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS MOVI — Ss 
GREAT DRAMATIC SPECTACLE 


DIRECTED BY JOHN FORD 








FEATURING VICTOR MeLAGLEN | 


GAIETY tute" 20" fa 








in “THE 


New York PREMIERE at STRAND Prices 


Warner Bros. present 


DOLORES COSTELLO 


A Vitaphone ALL-TALKING Picture 


—Also De Luxe Vitaphone Acts, 


‘THE HOUSE OF TALKIES’ 


STRAN 


BROADWAY at 47th ST 
WEEKDAYS SUNDAYS 


GLAD RAG DOLL” | i", 5)2%\. 35  uspe4y 0 50e 


DOORS OPEN Seasieias. on 20 A, M 
Continuous Performance 


De Luxe Midnight Show Nightly 11:30 











ON 





WINTER GARDEN 
BWWAY & 50th ST. 


WITH THE SHOW 


WARNER BROS. 100% NATURAL COLOR TALKING 
— SINGING — DANCING PICTURE IN TECHNICOLOR 











Twice Daily 2:45—8:45 
Extra 6 P. M. Show Sunday 
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(Courtesy Lord & Taylor.) 


W it LOW STICK in a Light Frame. Chartreuse and Blue. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
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By Beryl Whiteman. 


HE PROVERBIAL SHADY 
NOOK by a babbling brook con- 
jures up in the mind’s eye the 
soothing atmosphere of the great out- 
doors. 

For those of us who spend a lot 
of our time indoors, and those of us 
who are not fortunate enough to take 
to the high roads and the cool spots, we 
must do the next best thing and attempt 
to at least acquire a touch of the re- 
freshing outer world by surrounding our- 
selves indoors with such outdoor atmos- 
phere-creating furnishings as will psycho- 
logically, if in no other way, relieve us 
of the Summer swelter. 

Every one’s life these days is built 
around color. Therefore in furnishing a 
porch, a sun parlor or a solarium which 
will lend itself for the long Summer 
evenings, it is not very difficult to find 
modern designs and patterns a veritable 
garden in “exterior” decoration. 

One of the interesting features in the 
modern mode is the use of modern stick 
willow. When furniture designers face 
the problem of giving charm with mod- 
ernism, they inadvertently borrow from 
ano‘her age. Bringing stick willow into 
the >:cture takes us back to the Vic- 
teorian era. 

‘‘he method of upholstering willow 
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stick furniture gives it an honorific dis- 
tinction. The color is vivacious, but not 
garish. It is made of hand-blocked linen 
by Poiret. 

The painting of the design is unique 
in such colors as Calla Lilly, South Wind 
and Pepper Tree. It is this new fabric 
that was used recently by Ralph Walker 
in his exhibition of modern furniture at 
the Metropolitan. 

The new rolled cushioning, brought 
back into play by the Germans last year, 
insures the last word in comfort. 

In planning an outdoor room the un- 
usual and the practical pieces for porch 
or terrace are important. Willow Stick 
forms a sturdy framework, and the cush- 
ions are removable. In black, it makes 
a delightful frame for the painted linen 
in large motif design in yellow and 
orange, chartreuse green and other sum- 
mery shades. 

Such odd pieces as the little téte-a 
téte chair, also done in modern linen; the 
garden serving cart; and just a wee bit 
of wrought iron in a settee or chair 
make the setting complete. 

It is also well to remember that the 
ensemble idea is carried out so com- 
pletely as to insure a perfect match 
throughout the plan of a sun parlor or 
a porch nook. Rugs are designed to 
match the linen; umbrellas in vivid sten- 
cil designs match the upholstery. 
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ourtesy I rel & Taylor.) 


DAR WILLOW STICK Frame in Black W ith Handblock. d Linen and 
Rolled Upholstery in Orange and Yellow. 
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A HERO OF HIGH ADVENTURE. 


Victor 


McLaglen in 
Watch.” 


“The 


Black 


Mid-Week Pictorial 


MARCH OF “THE BLACK WATCH” 


GUARD! 

Victor McLaglen and 

Mitchell Lewis (Left 
to Right). 





ASSIGNED TO A SECRET MISSION. 


Victor McLaglen as Captain King and Lumsden Hare 


(Seated) as the Colonel of the Black Watch. 


Theatre, “The Black Watch,” pre- 
sents Victor McLaglen in his first 
“talkie” rdle. 

That fact alone would make the picture 
interesting to Mr. McLaglen’s many ad- 
mirers, whose fealty dates in most cases 
from his very remarkable portrayal of 
Captain Flagg in the screen edition of 
“What Price Glory.” 

Of his first speaking part it may be said 
that he does fairly well with it, but will 
probably do much better in pictures to 
come. He impressed at least one spec- 
tator and auditor as being not fully at 
ease in the new medium. The lack of con- 
fidence will probably soon wear off. 

“The Black Watch” deals, of course, 
with the famous Scottish regiment which 
has so long a record of glory. The plot 
has been adapted from Talbot Mundy’s 
novel, “‘King of the Khyber Rifles,” and 
the action begins in London at the out- 


‘To NEW FOX FILM at the Gaiety 


break of the World War, carrying the 
hero away to India and to a series of 
strange adventures which focus upon a 
certain mystic prophetess, Yasmani 
(Myrna Loy), who is about to head a 
rising of the hillmen against the British 
Raj. 

It is an interesting picture, which suf- 
fers from over-acting on the part of most 
of the players. The pace is far too slow 
and the sequence of events is discon- 
nected here and there. This is probably 
due to injudicious “cutting” of the film. 
But the camera work is very striking, 
and, taken as a whole, “The Black 
Watch” may be set down as a picture 
which came very close to achieving some- 
thing really exceptional and just missed 
it. 


Myrna Loy’s portrayal of Yasmani is 
the outstanding characterization of the 
film. 


IN THE CAVE OF 
ECHOES. 


MYRNA LOY AND 
VICTOR McLAGLEN 
in “The Black Watch” at the Gaiety 
Theatre. 
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SPORTS FROCKS FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 
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SCALLOPED CREPE GEORGETTE 
FROCK 

in Bright Citron. Scallops Mark the 

Hemline and Bolero. Norman Hartnell 


Design. 
(Photos Times Wide World.) 


THIS GAY YACHTING SUIT 
From Norman Hartnell Is Made in Red, 
White and Blue Crepelle. The Hip Length 
Coat Is One of the Most Important Fea- 

tures in Summer Fashions. 




















4d PERFECTLY COMBINED JERSEY COSTUME 


in Contrasting Shades of Blue Has the Detachable Scarf and 
Coat a la Mode This Season. Jumper and Scarf Are Boldly 
Striped. From Tollmann. 











By Evelyn MacDonald, 
Paris Fashion Editor. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, June 1, 1929. 
HAT CAN BE MORE PRACTICAL fer hot 
Summer days than the really well-made sports cos- 
tume? In spite of the frantic efforts made for the 
return of more formal and feminine apparel, the sports cos- 
tume still holds great sway with those seeking to combine 
serviceability with youthfulness. Indeed, it seems that the 
Modern Eve will never finally accept the high waist-line and 
long skirt so often unbecoming. 

Paris has a variety of ideas for this season's sports clothes. 
Motifs, scarves, cut-out work and all manner of bright de- 
signs make them tantalizing as well as irresistible. Skirts fol- 
low the trend of the dipping hem-line and may be pleated or 
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PATOU EMPLOYS FAGOTING circular, according to one’s preference. White is the impor- ROUFF IS SPONSOR 
- ' , a tant color for it serves as an effective background for the for This Three-Piece Sport Ensemble, i 
Lavishty On His Sport Frock in Old Geld dashing neckerchief of vivid hue. Which Pink Is Contrasted With Tenches 
V voile With White Lynen Collars and Cuffs. of Black. The Scarf Is in Two Color 
» Color. 
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FROCKS FOR AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
































FOR THE COUNTRY CLUB DANCE. 
rock of Pale Yellow Chiffon With Shoulder 
Strap of Crystals. 





COMPLETE TENNIS OUTFIT 
Wade of White With Touches of Red in Belt 


and Shoes. 








APPLE TREE CHIFFON 


Is Used for This Lovely Evening Frock With Its 
Bodice of Silver Bugle. 











By Katherine McCormack 
New York Fashiou Editor 
UMMER BRINGS ITS OWN round of 


festivities and gay parties, and naturally calls 

for clothes to meet the occasion. New frocks 
for both afternoon and evening wear are to be 
found in soft pastel shades in chiffon and laces. 
Most of them are exceedingly feminine looking and 
consequently very flattering. Tulle is used with 
chiffon to give it more life and animation, while 
lace is especially important in the making of the 
afternoon frocks. Hats are large and made of hair 
with exquisitely placed trimming of velvet ribbon 
and small flowers, such as violets, forget-me-nots, 
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ONE-PIECE WRAP buds of various kinds and bandeaux of leaves. When CHARMING AFTERNOON DRESS 
dround Frock of Printed Silk With Pleated a small hat is worn it is usually of the transparent ‘ 
i : type, fitting the head closely and matching the of Flesh Colored Chiffon 1s Worn With a Large 
Skirt and Irregular Neckline. Foaish oul clink ik de soma 
( Bradley.) Hat to Match, Trimmed With Violets. 
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ETHEL MANNIN, 
Author of “Crescendo: Being the Dark 
Odyssey of Gilbert Stroud.” 





Pen Points 














persons of all ages who will raise their 
eyebrows in unison and say that this 
book is not ‘like life,’ whatever that may mean,” 
says Carman Dee Barnes, author of “Schoolgirl” 
(Horace Liveright). “Oh, well, it seems to me 
that it is. It is not about any one school, and it 
is not about any young person in particular. It 
is most emphatically typical of some schools and 
some young people (I am tempted to say of a 
great many schools and a great many young 
people). Perhaps,.the girls of this modern age 
are franker than they used to be. I know very 
little about that. What I have done is to write 
about life as I have seen it—as dismaying as it is 
beautiful.” 
* * * * * 
A LTHOUGH BILL HART may be a man of 
few spoken words, his autobiography, ““My 
Life—East and West” (Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
tells in a frank open manner the story of 
his amazing career, which had its beginnings on 
the Dakota prairies. The taciturn idol of West- 
ern films has run true to character in his new 
home. Thirty-two miles from Los Angeles, he 
has built himself an inviting, spacious Spanish 
place on the top of a hill, looking far out across 
the valley to the snow-capped mountains beyond. 
Here he lives alone with his horses and cowboy 
helpers, spending his time, when he is not writing, 
roaming the hills of his vast ranch astride his 
favorite horse, Yucca Sal. 
*# * * # * 

OSEF W. HALL (Upton Close), whose bril- 

liant ‘“‘The Revolt of Asia’’ was one of the best 
accounts of the new spirit rising in the East, is 
to have a new book brought out by Appleton in 
June. “Eminent Asians,” as Mr. Hall calls his 
new book, contains personality studies -of the 
leaders of the new Asia, including Sun Yat-sen, 
Ghandi, Stalin, Mustapha Kemal, Ito and Yama- 
gata of Japan. Mr. Hall has spent several years 
in Asia gathering material for this book, and has 
had personal contacts at some time or other with 
all the figures of whom he writes. 

* * * * ok 

"THE PULITZER PRIZE of $1,000 for the 

best novel of 1928 has been awarded to 
“Scarlet Sister Mary,” by Julia Peterkin (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) The author writes of the Gullah 
negroes who live in South Carolina and especially 
of those with whom she has come in contact in 
the years she has spent as the mistress of a 
plantation. 

“My whole life on the plantation is unusual,” 
says Mrs. Peterkin. 
“There are few 
white people and 
many black ones. 
The nearest doctor 
lives ten miles 
away. Therefore, 
we must be our 
own doctor. Mr. 
Peterkin is fre- 
quently judge and 
jury, too.” 

From which it 
would seem that she 
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piney eg does not suffer from 
Author of “Life and — 


Labor in the Old South.” 
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By J. W. Duffield 


A GREAT MAN. By Walter Vogdes. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

GREAT MAN! That was what David Frazer 
A had resolved to become when he shook the dust 

of a poverty-stricken South Jersey farm from his 
feet and set sail for San Francisco in the height of the 
gold rush in 1850. He had a giant frame and an in- 
domitable resolution. His eyes “looked at life con- 
fidently, saw many things in life quickly, completely, 
effectively.” 

Even on the voyage he had proved his mettle. Yel- 
low fever broke out on the crowded ship. Panic 
ensued. The young ship’s doctor went to pieces. The 
captain was distraught. David took charge of things, 
introduced strict sanitation, segregated the sick and 
brought the vessel through to the admiration of all, 
but especially of Emily Matthews, a beautiful vital 
creature, also bound to San Francisco with her father, 
a newspaper man. She loved David. He loved her, but 
refrained from telling her so. He was afraid of women. 

David landed at San Francisco with $10 in 
his pocket. The town was new, shabby, hastily con- 
trived, sprawling, incredibly dirty. “Yet somehow the 


' place had glitter and the people gave off a feeling of 


intense energy and purpose. Place and people held that 
eerie quality approaching madness that distinguishes 
the big boom town.” 

David was startled at the prices. A newspaper cost 
$2, a pair of boots $100. David remembered that he 
had some newspapers wrapped about things in his trunk. 
He sold them for $10. From a careless warehouse- 
man he bought for $100 
a box of boots that the 
man had forgotten he 
owned. David promised 
to pay the money by 
night, went out and sold 
the boots for $300, came 
back and paid the $100 
agreed upon and had $200 
profit within twenty-four 
hours after he had landed. 

That settled it. David 
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had meant to go to the 
WAL OG ae A 
y toe gee 4 ey diggings. He decided that 


Man.” he would make more 

gold in the city. He was 

shrewd as a fox, but strictly honest in his dealings. He 

haunted the wharves, bought parts of cargoes at a 

bargain, wheeled them about in a barrow to stores that 

needed them and sold to advantage. Soon he needed 

a storehouse. He cut down trees, shaped logs, built 

the house with his own hands. He was indefatigable, 
worked sixteen, eighteen, twenty hours a day. 

He had formed a friendship with a young doctor, 
Darley Lewis, whom he had saved from footpads. Dar- 
ley was a fine physician, a man of culture and remark- 
ably handsome. He had come from a wealthy family, 
and love of adventure had lured him to the Pacific 
Coast. He and David took instinctively to each other, 
though they differed so widely in characteristics. David 
respected Darley because of his learning, his ease of 
manner, his social graces and the warm heart that he 
concealed under a mask of cynicism. Darley liked 
David because of his sincerity and his power of pur- 
pose, though he saw, a little contemptuously, how David 
was neglecting the finer things of life in- his—passion 
for material gain. 

David saw Emily occasionally. He meant at some 
time to ask her to marry him, but he was in no hurry. 
He took it for granted that she would wed him when 
he asked her. But business came first, and for weeks 
at a time he neglected her. Emily wondered and 
waited. In the meantime Darley had been introduced 
to her by David, and Emily and Darley took long horse- 
back rides together, while David was engrossed with 
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WILLIAM S. HART, 
Author of “My Life—East and West.” 





The Book Outline 











FORTHCOMING FICTION. 


JIM THE CONQUEROR. By Peter B. Kyne. (Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation.) 


THE FACE IN THE NIGHT. By Edgar Wallace. 
(Doubleday, Doran @& Co.) 


THE INCONSISTENT VILLAINS. By N. A. Temple- 
Ellis. (E. P. Dutton &@ Co.) 


THE WAVE, By Evelyn Scott. (Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith.) 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


PORTRAIT OF A SPY. By E. Temple Thurston. 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co.) The central figure is a 


cabaret dancer executed as a spy during the World 
War. 


THE SPITE FENCE. By Emma Speed Sampson. 
(Reilly &@ Lee Co.) A comedy of manners with 
many amusing features. 


FINE FELLOWS. By Laurie York Erskine. (D. A pple- 
ton & Co.) Thrilling stories of the winning of the 
Victoria Cross. 


THE BACCARAT CLUB. By Jessie Louisa Rickard. 
(Horace Liveright.) A mystery story and a good 


one. < 


THE STUDIO MURDER MYSTERY. By A. C. and 
Carmen Edington. (Reilly @ Lee Co.) A compli- 
cated tangle in which the movies figure. 

SAND. By Will James. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A 


horse story in which figures a beautiful, wild black 
stallion. 


RAIN BEFORE SEVEN. By Jessie Douglas Fox. 
(Payson & Clarke.) A girl who hates poverty and 
thinks that if she is ruthless enough she can get any- 
thing she goes after. 


SEEING’S BELIEVING. By Gerard Hopkins. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 
Forty-eight hours of 
crowded life for two 
parents and a mod- 


ern daughter. 








AT RIGHT— 

PETER B. KYNE, 

Author of “Jim the 
Conqueror.” 











work. Darley had a way with women and Emily fell 
in love with him. But Darley was loyal to David and 
resisted temptation, though Emily fairly offered herself 
to him. She believed she lovéd both men—David, per- 
haps, a little more. But she wanted to possess both. 
David was growing rich. Then came a great con- 


. flagration that swept the city. A mob sought ven- 


geance on the supposed incendiaries. Darley denounced 
the mob’s senseless cruelty and they turned on him. He 
was forced to flee for his life. Emily sheltered him 
in her bedroom all one night. 

David married Emily. He was a great man. But 
even great men sometimes have unsuspected losses. 

It is a powerful, breath-taking story that grips the 
reader from first to last. 
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“A tiding of great joy to all 


” 


women, 


says Dorothy Dix of 





Ageless Youth 


A BOOK ON HEALTH AND BEAUTY 
By Charlotte C. West, M. D. 











“As a manual of beauty cul- 
‘ture it is worth its weight in 
gold, and its preachments 
come with a final authority 
because they are the result 
of years of study of the hu- 
man bedy.”—Dorothy Dix. 
“Can be warmly recommend- 
ed for the debutante in so- 
ciety as well as for the young 


woman who works, the mid- | 





dle aged woman and all those 
who wish to have an ‘Age- 
less Youth’.”—S. Adolphus 
Knopf, M. D. 
“By your book you have 
given every woman the keys 
to all the secret chambers 
where she can find health 
and beauty, and the way to 
keep her youth.” 

—Billie Burke. 








$3.00 At All Booksellers 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 393 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





























Over 150,000 people 
have read this book 
























CAN NOw ® 
THE “* 
WELL OF 

LONELINESS 


BY 
RADCLYFFE HALL 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
$5.00 
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COVICI . FRIEDE - PUBLISHERS -79 West 45th St - NEW YORK 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


has never — even in “The Litle French Girl’ 
— touched the heights and probed the depths 
of imaginative understanding as she does in 


DARK 
HESTER 


' Here is a beautiful book, writen from rich! 

experience, shot through with delicious wit—- 

a book which could have been written by no 

other living being.” — Glartford (@ouran~ 
$250 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


A “BEST SELLER” EVERYWHERE 














MAYPOLES 
and M ORALS 


by FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 
Author of “LADIES IN HADES” 


This vivid and powerful novel of modern social 
life pictures the eternal conflict between man and. 
—women. It is filled with sparkling humor and 
tender sentiment. The gayest of fantasy and wit 
compounded with the deep red wine of passion. 


At your Bookseller—Price $2.50 — 6th Printing 


J. H. SEARS & COMPANY, -Inc. 
- 114 East 32nd Street, New York 




































Ideal for Summer Reading 


MERMAID AND CENTAUR 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


Here is a novel that will fascinate you from start 
to finish. Zarna, diving-Venus of a street car- 
=. nival, longs for the relief of the peaceful country- 
side; and Jason, giant young farmer, is attracted 
by the beauty and grace of Zarna. But Jason had 
to pit his strength against the suavity of Zarna’s 
circus lover. In portraying the combat for happi- 
ness in love between this mermaid and this cen- 
taur, Rupert Hughes creates a more dramatic and * 
powerful atmosphere. than in any of his previous 
novels. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street NEW YORK 
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MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


Each week covers the book 
and publishing field in a 
manner which has attracted 
wide interest among its 
readers. 

Another feature of this 
service is an information 
bureau which answers in- 
quiries of readers in respect 
to books and periodicals. 
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‘ Summer there will be news from the Byrd Expedi- 


‘suburban branch offices: Muineola—Garden City e 


Mid-Week rekere June 8, 1929 
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~ When you leave the City . 
for the Country ; 


be sure you arrange to have The New York Times sent 
you for the duration of your stay. It alone will give 


you complete, accurate, prompt news of New York 
and elsewhere cadet ga the world. The Times 
has been described as “‘a daily miracle of accuracy, o 
comprehensiveness, proportion.” ‘Throughout the 








tion in Little America, sent directly to The Times e 
wireless station in New York by Commander Byrd = 
himself and Russell Owen—Times correspondent an 
with the party. 

You may conveniently order a subscription by 
telephoning LACkawanna 1000 or. one of these 





3605; Westchester—White Plains 5300; Newark— 
Mulberry 3900. 


e SUBSCRIPTION RATES IN THE UNITED STATES . Ie 
Edition. 3 Mos. 1 Mo. 2 Wks. 1 Wk. ee 


Daily & Sunday . $3.75 $125 $.70 $.40 
weekcay SOS a | 
SUNGAY oa. Le 50 30. 20, 


The New York 0 Times - ee 
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PRIZES AWARDED IN THE GARDEN CONTEST 


Garden Contest 
WiID-WEEK PICTORIAL’S an- 
M nual garden contest has be- 
gun. Prize-winning photo- 
graphs will be reproduced as mate- 
rial comes in from which selections 
may be made. 

The competition is not intended to 
include great estates with their staffs 
of highly paid gardeners. Rather it 
applies to the gardens that adjoin or 
surround the typical American home. 

MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will 
award a first prize of $10.00 for the 
photograph adjudged the best each 
week, $5.00 for the second, and $3.00 
for each additional one used. 























ered Pool. 
LMOST 
HIDDEN 
in the Wealth 
of Flowers and 
Shrubs That 
Hem It in, This 
Tiny Bit of 
Waterscape 
Forms a Natural 
Drinking and 
Bathing Place 
for the Feath- 
ered Folk. 
Sent by Mrs. 
- M. Davis, 
Roanoke, Va. 
(Cash Award 
$5.00.) 


Tranquil Loveliness. 
NATURE AND ART Combine in This Charming Garden 
9 With Its Trellised Arches, Blossoming Flowers and 
Fountain in the Centre. Sent by J. G. Tannahill, Orange, N. J. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) 


The Flowery Path. 


GS PARKLING WITH BEAUTY and 

Redolent of Perfume Are the Blooms 

That Border This Lane in Which Flora 

Herself Might Choose to Wander. Sent 

by Miss Anna Kurka, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


(Cash Award $10.00.) 














He denounces people’s -pet notions 
and makes them like it! 


Astounding bargain! 
Best Liberal Read- 
ing — 1,157 __ pages, 


almest 2 pounds, 
300,v00 words. 


Works of Clarence 


DARROW 


18 SECTIONS—27 TITLES 


Facing Life Fearlessly 
Lord's Lay Alliance 

Is Capital Punishment Right? 
Is Prohibition Desirable? 

Is Life Worth Living? 

Is Mankind Progressing? 
Are We Machines? 

Resist Not Evil 

An Eye for an Eye 

Loeb and Leopold Defense 
Anti-Evolution Trial 
Defense of a Negro 

Do We Have Free Will? 
Can We Control Conduct? 
Dry-Law Pro and Con 
Skeleton in the Closet 

Ordeal of Prohibition 
Voltaire vs. Priest and King 
Instinct and Reason 
Literature and Art 

Walt Whitman—John Altgeld 





WORTH $3 

All for $1 
dus : : 
Robt. Burns—Geo, B. Foster out ee “= 
To Socialists Edwardses and = yow" 27 titles $1, 
Jukses- Day with Darrow. postpaid anywhere. 

HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 

Dept. D-7 Girard, Kansas 








form below. 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 


Published by The New York Times Company, 


229 W. 43d Street, N. Y. C. 











Money for Your Spare Time! 


Mid-Week Pictorial is looking for | 
men and women who would like to 


earn extra money. 


For full particulars of our spare- 
time plan fill in and mail us the 


Send me particulars of your spare-time plan. 
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ALEXANDRE 


DUMAS sores! 


IN A SINGLE BEAUTIFUL VOLUME 











crashes on these most exciting pages in all 
literature. 


No other man knew quite so well how to stir 
the blood of his readers. No other man has so ; 
deftly captured the spirit of the duel—the duel Jes 
for honor, for freedom, for a lady’s love. ; 


Alexandre Dumas took history for his back- | 
ground and upon that mighty canvas painted 
the loves and hates, the passions, lusts and AY/ 


i roar and turmoil of battle thunders and 


adventures of the most colorful group of heroes [iim Stone ’, 2 Ea 


and heroines ever conceived in the mind of a 


dous, from boudoir to battle field. Picked 
armies charge at his command, hacking each 
other to pieces in blind fury. Lone gentlemen 
of fortune ride in tattered splendor through 
almost certain death, supported only by the 
quickness and keenness of their slender blades. 

Mobs armed with axes and scythes fight their 

way to liberty through rivers of blood. 


Here is adventure as it was lived in the times 
of Napoleon, Cagliostro, Moliere, Corneille 
and Richelieu. Adventure as you like it. ° 


MORE THAN 200 
SHORT STORIES 


In this one beautiful book have been 
collected more than 200 stirring short sto- 
ries by the most daring and powerful 
writer the world has ever known. 


Never before have the short stories of 
Alexandre Dumas been collected in this 
way. Never before have Dumas lovers 

had access to all of these stories in any 

set of his books ever published. The 

» editors of this collection have 
® sought the material every- 
® where! From little known 


single man. The scope of his genius is tremen- Duy; * eae 
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ALL OF THESE TITLES 


AND MANY MORE 


Courtship of Jo- 
sephine and 
Napoleon 

The Slaughter 

Hannibal 

A Duel 

Madame Du Barry 

The Wedding 
Night 

Marat and Rous- 
seau 

Storming the Bas- 
tile 

The Cabaret 

Career of a Cour- 
tesan 

Night of Horrors 

A Modern Aspasia 

Tactics of Love 

The Drowner 

A Glimpse of Paris 

A View of the Ter- 
ror 


Monomania_ 

Fight of St. Cloud 

Straw 

The Madman 

Sword and Pistol 

The .Blood Union 

Anne of Austria 

The Searlet 
Sphynx 

Fate of a Regicide 
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The Smuggler’s 
Inn 


Lady Hamilton 
and Admiral 
Nelson 

Conquest of Circe 

Cannibals 


Ransom of Isa- 
belle 


A Brigand’s Faith 

A Perennial Venus 

Glory of Love 

Assassination 

Bastard of Wal- 
deck 

The Queen’s Per- 
fumer 

Mademoiselle 

A Female Defend- 
er 

The Corsican 
Brother 

A Narcotic Dream 

The Big Spider 

A Bal Masque 

The Regent’s Re- 
venge 

The Tenth Muse 

Regal Love 

Paradise for Hell 

The Italian Lover 

The Sacrifice of 
Beauty 
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his marvelous book at once. You need 

mot keep it if you do not want it after 

ive days’ reading. But to adequately 

judge its many features you must have 

it in your hands to read at your leisure. 

Examine the beautiful Morocco grain, 

cloth binding; see how its deep maroon 
olor and the gold stamping-harmonize- 

th and add richness to your table top. 

, Note the strength and opacity of the 
Batherweight paer; see how easily the clear-faced type 
may be read; scan the book’s contents and read some of 
pages of featherweight paper, printed % the fiery short stories. Then, after one week, either return the book 
in large, clear type; Moroceo grain, cloth Re8. U6. Par. oon, or remit the amazingly ——_ ng in the ike gr Bet know you will 

inding, stamped in gold. will either i i i 
aang ae A a 1 Ml yee ® WALTER J. BLACK. Ine want this Dumas, but eRe ter you se — =" ie gh it does 
$2.98 in full payment within one week Ss mi Avenue. = engl oe thin “lie, a 
° . privilege has cost you nothing. 
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tions long  out-of- 


Walter We print, from the dusty 
J. Black, Inc. ® shelves of old book shops, 
(Dept. 186) hidden for years from the public who 
171 Madison Ave. ®& sought them, have come these short, 
New York, N. Y. @® fascinating tales by one of the world’s 
; mightiest geniuses. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free * 
examination your new one-vol- %, 
ume edition of Alexandre Dumas’ %& 
Short Stories, more than 1,000 
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